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ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR. 


Wuewn we arrive at the com- 
mencement of a new year, we 
seem to be placed as on an em- 
inence, from which we may have 
extensive prospects. We may 
look back on a long succession 
of ages, generations, and revolu- 
tions; on the years we have lived, 
the favors wehave received, the 
dangers we have escaped, the 
changes we have experienced, the 
duties we have performed oc neg- 
lected. We may look around 
and behold the present state of 
things in the world, in our own 
country, in our respective socie- 
ties and families. “hen we may 
look forward into an ocean of fu- 
turities, probabilities, possibili- 
ties, uncertainties, and perplexi- 
ties, enough tooyerwhelm the soul 
and fill it with dismay, were it 
not for the consoling thought, 
JEHOVAH REIGNS. 

Seldom have the people of 
this country entered a new year 
with prospeets more gloomy than 
the present. Our lot is cast in 
perilous times, in an age of sur- 

rizing revolutions and changes 
in the state of empires and ia- 
tions. In the scriptures, the con- 
vulsions of kingdoms and states 
are represented by earthquakes. 
This metaphor seems particular- 
ly applicable to the convulsions 
and overturnings in the present 


age. Like earthquakes they have 
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been sudden, unexpected and ter- 
rible. ‘They have defeated ha- 
man calculations, and often filled 
the world with astonishment and 
consternation. 

How tremendous have been 
the events im Europe sinee the 
year 1800! How immense the des- 
truetion of property, of lives, and 
of happiness! But fer what has 
been all this waste and ruin? On 
the part of man, it has been to 
gratify, or to resist the ambition 
of wicked and unprincipled mor- 
tals. On the part of Gad, it has 
been to punish guilty nations, to 


humble the proud, and, we hope, 


to prepare the way for times of 
reformation. ‘The vials of God's 
anger have beenremarkably pour- 
ed out on the nations of ehristen- 
dum. But, “For all this his an- 
ger is not turned a way, but his 
hand is stretehed out ail.” And 
what is in reserve no human sa- 
gacity can foresee. ' 

For maty years after the con- 
vulsions in Europe commenced, 
we seemed to be distinguishingly 
favored. We felt not the seou 
of war; yea, we were even enric 
ed by the ealamities_of other nae 
tions. But our ingratitude — 
pace with our se nape y 
the indulgence of party ambitien 
among ourselves, and bewilder- 
ing partialities for foreignnations, 
we became tev unmindful of what 
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was due to our God and to our- 
selves. We first became a na- 
tion divided against itself, and 
thea rushed unprepared into war 
with a foreign power. Where 
such a course, if persisted in, must 
land us, we need no prophet to 
feretel. With sufficient elear- 
ness, the Aistury of other nations 
predicts our destiny. 

We are not disposed to excite 
needless alarm, nor to indulge in 

loomy and uncertain conjectures. 
I'wo things are very sure—one 
is, that our sufferings will not be 
‘ greater than our iniquities de- 
serve—the other, thatthe Most 
High ruleth over men. He re- 
gards the cry of a penitent, suffer- 
ing people; butthose who walkin 
pride he is able to abase. 

The course of events in the 
last year on the continent of Eu- 
repe, excited a hope that God 
would soon give permanent peace 
to all the contending nations, In 
this however we may be sadly 
disappointed, and the year to 
come may be, beyond all that our 
eyes have seen, a year of blood, 
desolation, and misery. Atleast, 
it may be so to our country. We 
seem to be nearly ripe for scenes 
whichappal the heart, even while 
viewed at a distance, and with 
hope of escape. 

It is certainly in the power 
of Ged, and perhaps it is in his 
purpose, to deprive us of our 
abused privileges, and to pour up- 
on us vials of anger, as terribleas 
have been experienced in France, 
or Spain, or Germany. Alas! 
“who shall live, when God doth 
this?”? But what are our claims 
to exemption from such evils, as 


have befallen other nations? Are. 


we better than they? Are we more 
wise, or more powerful, or more 


united? Are we more awake to 
our danger, or more disposed 
to reformation? 

The possibility of our being 
called to witness such scenes of 
woe, together with the probabil- 
ity or danger which results from 
our guilt and our divisions, may 
well excite every individual to 
fly to the throne of mercy and im- 
plore pardon for himself and his 
country. Could we but see evi- 
dence of a general spirit of con- 
trition, union, and reformation, 
we should have solid ground: for 
hope, that the dismal cloud which 
hangs over us would be dispelled; 
that the anger of God would be 
turned away, and that instead of 
deserved vengeance and ruin, we 
should experience mercy and sal- 
vation. 

But whatever may be the fate 
of our nation, even if no signal 
calamity should befal us as a 
people, the ordinary course of 
events must annually sweep away 
many thousauds of our country- 
men. Yet who can point out the 
individuals, whose names are 
this aap to be registered among 
the dead? Or who can name the 
person who has assurance that 
he shall be alive, when the 
year shall close? Is there one 
among all the millions in these 
states, who can safely say, This 
year Ishallnotdie? Ifthen many 
thousands of, us must die in the 
course of the year, and no 
onevhas assurance of life, not for 
another year, nor even another 
hour, is it not time for every one 
to call himself to a serious ae- 
count, and to become pre d for 
the final reckoning? 2 ses 

With what feelings should 
every family commence the year? 
Surely with feelings of gratitude, 














that they have been spared so 
long,and have experienced so ma- 
ny mercies—with feelings of con- 
trition for their many offences— 
with a sense of theirdependence 
on the merey of God, for life and 
every favor—with pious resolu- 
tions that while life and reason 
are continued, God the Preserver 
shallno more be forgotten or neg- 
lected—that every day shail be 
eommenced with prayer, employ- 
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ed in obedience, and closed with 
praise. 

O Lord, se teach us to num- 
ber our days, that we may appl 
our hearts unto wisdom, So teae 
us to commence this year, as to 
insure thy favor through Jife, 
thy presence in the hour of 
death, and that blessed immor- 
tality, brought to light inthe gos- 
pel of thy Son. 


a oe 


ON THE AMBIGUITY OF LANGUAGE, AS A SOURCE OF ERROR, 


In a former Number some ob- 
servations were made on the in- 
fluence of education, as a source 
of error; and it was intimated 
that other sources would be 
brought to view. ‘The ambigui- 
ty of language demands a partic- 
ular consideration. 

Language is ambiguous when 
the same sentence is liable to be 
understood in different senses; 
and such ambiguity may result 
from the useof an equivocal word 
or phrase, or from the arrange- 
ment of the words in forming the 
sentence. We shall now consid- 
er the ambiguity which results 
from the use of equivocal words 
or phrases. 

ords are but arbitrary and 
artificial signs, by which ideas 
are communicated from one per- 
son te another. ‘They derive all 
their meaning from those who 
use them. As by the consent of 
community certain motions of the 
head, the hand, or the body, are 
used as signs of obeisance, or to- 
kens of friendship and eivility; 
and as certain beats on a drum 
are used as signs of ideas in an 
army; so certain combinations of 
letters and words are, by the con- 
sent of mankind, used as signs of 





ideas in the customary inter- 
course of those who are endowed 
with the powers of speeeh. A 
soldier, whe is acquainted with 
the various beats of the drum, 
and has been accustomed to hav- 
iug his duty signified in this 
manner, will seldom mistake the 
signs. But an ignorant soldier 
would be very liable to many 
innocent mistakes, even if his 
heart were perfectly upright. 
But if the same beats on the 
drum were so used as sometimes 
to signify one thing, and’ some- 
times anuther, the most intelli- 
gent soldier would be liable to 
mistakes. 

Now such is the imperfeetion 
of human language, that the 
same words have various signifi- 
cations; and in some instances 
the different significations of the 
saine word, “ad the same sound, 
are nearly opposite. It weuld 
be a work not adapted to the 
Disciple, fully to display the am- 
biguity, or equivocal character 
of the words in our language; a 
few examples only will be given, 
to show how liable men are to 
mistake the meaning of each oth- 
er, and the meaning of particular 
passages of scripture. 




























The word let is used in two 


senses, which are nearly opposite; 
it signifies to permit, and to hin- 
der. “John wished to go to 
school; his father was so simple 
as to let him.” By this might 
be intended either that his father 
etbretety him to go, or that he 
undered his going. If the writ- 
er used the word in one sense, 
and the reader understood it in 
another, an erroneous opinion 
would of course be formed of ihe 
conduct of the father. 

The word overlook is used in 
at least three very different sen- 
ses. At one time it signifies to 
oversee, inspect, or superiniend; 
atanother it signifies negligence 
or want of care; and again it 
signifies forgiveness, passing over 


an offence, or neglecting to pun-’ 


ish. “The general overlooked 
the conduct of ‘the captain.” 
Suppose we have nothing but 
this declaration to guide us, who 
would be able to say whether it 
means—The general carefully 
tnspected the conduct of the eap- 
tain; or, the general neglected to 
oversee the conduct of the ecap- 
tain; or, the general passed 
over a fault in the captain? Any 
person who had been acquaint- 
ed. with one sense only of the 
word overlook, would naturally 
understand it in that sense, 
whether right or wrong. If 
wrong, must his error be aserib- 
ed to the depravity of his heart? 

The word translated 4dngel, so 
often used in the seripiures, sig- 
nifies a messenger 3 and it is as 
applicable to a human, as to a 
heavenly messenger. At the 
present time in our land it eom- 
monly signifies a celestial spirit. 
Suppose then that an ignorant 
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person in reading of the “Angel 
of the church in Philadelphia,” 
should think a: celestial messen- 
ger was iniended; should we 
have no way to account for his 
error which might clear him from 
blame? 

The word translated God, was 
formerly applied, not merely to 
the Supreme Being, but to An- 
gels, to rulers, and to the innu- 
merable objects of heathen ado- 
ration; and it is thus variously 
used in the bible. But among 
us, in speaking and writing, the 
word God is commonly used to 
signify the high and lofty One, 
who inhabiteth eternity. Is it 
then very wonderful, if on some 
passages of scripture in which 
the word is used, there should be 
different opinions? Those who 
have been taught to believe that 
in the scriptures this tilie is pe- 
culiar to the Supreme Being, are 
certainly very liable to mistakes, 
and to think he is intended when 
he is not. ; 

The Greek word, translated 
church, signified congregation, 
and was equally applicable to 
any congregation, whether Jew- 
ish, Christian, or Heathen. We 
now make a distinction between 
the church and the congregation 
that meet in the same place; a 
distinction which perhaps was 
wholly unknown in the days of 
the apostles. ‘This however 
may be the subject of future in- 
quiry. But we not only apply 
the term church to a number of 
professed believers, who meet in 
the same place, but it is often 
applied to the meetinghouse, 
‘These several facts may have 
been the occasion of many mis- 
takes. If I simply say, “the 











Rev. Mr. E. has a very good 
chureh,”’ one may suppose I mean 
to praise a house for worship, 
and another may think 1 praise 
the worshippers. 

Phrases, as well as words, are 
often equivocal. <I will have 
merey and not sacrifice.” Math. 
ix. 13. The expression,” says 
Dr. Campbell, “J will have mer- 
cy, commonly denotes, I will exer- 
cise mercy; whereas, itis in this 
place employed to signify, J re- 
quire others to exercise mercy.” 
Must it be aseribed to wicked- 
ness of heart if some other per- 
sons have been less discerning, 
or less learned, than Dr. Camp- 
bell? If not, others perhaps 
have innocently mistook the 
meaning of the text. 

“For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” 2Cor. v. 14.— 
Now who ean certainly tell 
whether by the phrase “the love 
of Christ,’ was meant the love 
which the apostles had to Christ, 
or the love which Christ had dis- 
played towards mankind. Of 
two learned ministers, one under- 
stands the phrase in the former 
sense, the other in the latter. 
Shall they on this account, mu- 
tually reproach and accuse each 
other of gross depravity and 
wickedness? As unreasonable 
as this would be, it would not be 
more unbecoming than one half 
the contentions which have dis- 
tracted and disgraced the chris- 
tian world. 

Besides the ambiguities in our 
own language, we have to ob- 
serve, that our scriptures. are a 
translation from other languages, 
in which also the same words 
and phrases were used in differ- 
ent senses. Most people have te 


‘lators. 
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depend on a few Jearned men, all 
of whom have been failible trans- 
Kach of these transla- 
tors had probably imbibed a 
system of opinions, before he be- 
gan to trauslate. ‘They were 
severally apprized of the ambi- 

uity of words in the original. 
They may all have been men of 
integrity; yet it would be natural 
for each one to suppose, that the 
scriptures were not intended to 
contradict his own correet opin- 
ions; and every one’s opinions 
appear to himselfcorreet. Con- 
sequently when one translation 
of an equivocal word or phrase 
would favor his opinion, and 
another would contradict it, we 
may be pretty certain which of 
the two he would adopt. But if 
a translater were perfectly im- 
partial, he might be liable to 
inistuke the meaning of an equiv- 
ocal word in a particular case, 
as honest men ofiev mistake 
each other’s meaning in our own 
language. 

When these things shall have 
been duly considered, will it not 


‘appear to every impariial mind, 


that error in opinion is far less 
evidence af depravity of heart, 
than an uncharitable spirit one 
towards another, on account of di- 
versity insentiment? It is very 
easy to see, how persons may 
innocently mistake in explaining 
the scriptures, and how different 
persons may be led into different 
opinions. But it is not so easy 
to see, how they can be innocent 
in,hating and reviling one anoth- 
er. 

But let it not be supposed, that 
the liability of some passages of 
scriptare to different ' explana- 
tions, is any valid objection to 
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the Bible. Other books, even 
the laws of a state, are lia- 
ble to different expositions; and 
the same is true of language 
when spoken, as well as when 
written. We may with as much 
propriety say, that tongues and 
pens are of no use, because we 
Sometimes mistake the meaning 
of what is spoken or written; as 
to say, the Bible is useless, be- 
cause some passages are capable 
of different interpretations. In- 
deed, with the same propriety 


that we may urge such an objec- 
tion against the seriptures, we 
may affirm, that our understand- 
ings are of no use, unless they 
are so perfect as to be incapable 
of error. And he who, in defi- 
ance of common sense, will im- 
pute all the supposed errors of 
his brethren to sinful depravity, 
is not an object of envy, in re- 
gard either to the extent of his 
understanding, or the purity of 
his own heart. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF DR. OUSS. 


Joun Huss was born in the 
year 4376, near Prague in Bolhe- 
mia. Having obtamed an edu- 
cation, and being emineut for 
piety, he was elected Recior of 
a university in 1408. On reaid- 
ing the writings of Wickliff he 
became an admirer of that emi- 
nent man, and einbraced so many 
of his opinions as to be consid- 
ered a disciple. ‘This exposed 
him to the vengeance of the pa- 
pal clergy, and finally brought 
him to the stake. 

In 1444, the Genera! Council 
of Constance was convened; at 
which, says Mr. Fox, “here 
were archbishops and bishops 
346; abbots and doctors 544; prin- 
ees, dukes, earls, knights, and 
squires 1600.” ‘The attention of 
the Council was soon ealled to 
the heresies of Wickliff. He was 
now dead, but the council reviled 
his memory, condemned his opin- 
ions, burnt his books, and ordered 
his bones to be dug up and eon- 
sumed toashes. Huss was a prin- 
cipal character among the follow- 
ers of Wickliff. The Council ap- 


plied to the emperor Sigismond to 
bring him to Constance. Having 
obtained a safe conduct from the 
emperor, and testimonials in favor 
of his character, Huss set out,Oct. 
4414, to meet the Council. His 
name was so much known and 
respected, that he passed through 
Germany ina kind of triumph. 
In the cities he was received with 
loud acclamations, and the streets 
were lined with people who had 
come together to see him. 

When he arrived at Constance, 
his friend, Baron de Clum, gave 
information to the pope, that the 
emperor had given Huss his safe 
conduct, and he requested the 
pope to do the same. ‘This 
was promised, but the promise 
was soon violated. Instead of 
appearing before the Couneil, as 
Huss expected, he was called be- 
fore the pope and cardinals for a 
sham examination, and then east 
into prison. Here he was confined, 
in violation of the safe conduct, 
and notwithstanding the exertions 
of his friends, until he was seized 
with a violent disease, which 





threatened his life. The pope 
hearing of his sickness, feared he 
would die before he should be 
formally condemned. He and 
his friends therefore resolved to 
draw up articles against him, 
and to condemn him while in 

rison. Articles were accord- 
ingly prepared,and a formal cita- 
tion sent him to appear befure 
the Council. 

The messengers found him with 
his eyes sunk and languid, his 
visage pale and emaciated. The 

od man raised himself up and 
said—*You see, friends, my con- 
dition. Do I seem like a man fit 
to plead a cause in a publi¢ as- 
sembly? Go, tell your masters 
what youhave seen. But stay— 
tell 7 likewise, that if the 
will allow me an advocate, I will 
not fail even in this condition to 
join issue with them.”—But this 
small favor was denied, and the 
trial was postponed. 

In Constance the populace im- 
bibed the spirit of their leaders, 
and became so furious that the 
friends of Huss were in great 
danger. But in Bohemia, where 
Huss was known and beloved, 
a different feeling prevailed. 
The whole kingdom was in mo- 
tion in hisfavor. A petition was 
cireulated and signed hy almost 
the whole of the nobility and 

entry in the kingdom, It was 
ated May 1415, and addressed 
tothe Council. In this they com- 
plained of a breach of the safe 
conduct, and requested that an 
end might be put to the sufferings 
of Huss, by granting him a hear- 
ing as soon as possible. ‘I'he 
trial being still delayed, a second 
and a third petition were sent. 
On the first of June, a promise 
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was given that Huss should be 
examined within a week. On 
the fifth, the same Council re- 
solved that the articles objected 
to him, should be produced and 
examined in his absence; after 
which he was to be sent for and 
eondemned. 

Being informed of this resolve, 
the Bohemian deputies went im- 
mediately to the emperor, and 
laid their complaint before him. 
He was greatly offended with the 
eonduct of the Council, and sent 
them an arbitrary mandate to 
desist; and said “he would haye 
nothing done but with the 
defendant face to face.” Huss 
was then summoned to appear 
the next day. He Hees ahi | an 
article of charge was read; bat 
soon sucha tumult was excited, 
that he could not be heard in his 
own defence. They adjourned, 
‘The next morning they met again; 
the emperor attended, that more 
decency might be observed. Sev- 
eral articles of charge were 
brought against Huss, to which he 
answered in a cool, dispassionate 
manner. ‘The following were 
some of the opinions which gave 
most offence. 

“That there is no absolute 
necessity for a visible head of the 
church; that the church was bet- 
ter governed in apostolic times 
without one;—that a wicked pope 
cannot possibly be the vicar of 
Christ;—that liberty ofeonscience 
is every one’s natural right; that 
ecclesiastical censures, espe- 
cially such as touch the life of 
man, have no foundation in the 
scripture;—that no excommuni- 
eation should deter the priest 
from his duty; that preaching is 
as much required frem the min- 
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ister, as alms-giving from the 

man of ability; that neither of 

them ean hide his talent in the 

earth, without incurring the di- 

vine displeasure.” 

Most of these opinions were 
not only proved, but confessed. 
The Cardinal of Cambray thus 
addressed Mr. Hass:—**Your 
guilt hath been laid before this 
august assembly with its full force 
ofevidence. lam obliged there- 
fore to take upon me the disagree- 
able task of informing you, that 
only this alternative is offered to 
you; either to abjure these dam- 
nable errors and submit yourself 
to the Council—in which case 
these reverend fathers will deal as 
gently with you as possible; or to 
abide the severe consequence of 
an obstinate adherence to them.” 

Huss replied—*I came not 
here to defend any opinion obsti- 
nately; but with an earnest de- 
sire to see my errors and to 
amend them. Many opinions have 
been laid to my charge, some of 
which I never maintained; and 
others, which I have maintained, 
are not yet refuted. As to the 
first, 1 think it absurd to abjure 
opinions which were never mine; 
as to the second, I am deter- 
mined tosubseribe nothing against 
my conscience.” : 

He was so feeble that he could 
scarcely walk; yet,he was cruelly 
sent back to a cold and hungry 
dungeon, and allowed one month 
to give his finalanswer. During 
the month efforts were made to 
prevail on him to recant, but he 
cast himselfon God,and remained 
inflexible. 

The sixth of July was appointed 
for his condemnation. Asermon 
was delivered, in which the 
preacher exhorted his hearers “to 


cut off the man of sin.”” The sub- 
stance of the sentence is thus giv- 
en:—“John Huss,being a diseiple 
of Wickliff of damnable memory, 
whose life he has defended, and 
whose doctrines he has main- 
tained, is adjudged by the Coun- 
cil of Constance to be an obsti- 
nate heretic, and as sueh to be 
degraded from the office of priest, 
and cut off from the holy ehureh.” 

He was then arrayed in priest's 
vestments and ordered to ascend 
a sealfold, with liberty to address 
the people. It was hoped he 
would retract: but he said that he 
knew no errors whieh he had to 
retract—ithat he would not injure 
the doctrine he had taught,nor the 
eonsciences of those whe had 
heard him, by aseribing to hiim- 
self errors, of which he was not 
convinced. 

When he came down from the 
seaffold, he was surrounded by 
seven bishops, who were appoint. 
ed to degrade him. Each took 
off some part of his priestly attire, 
‘adding a curse.” ‘The last act 
of degradation was, to place on 
his head a large paper cap, on 
which various horrid forms of 
devils were painted, and saying, 
“hereby we commit thy soul to 
the devil.” In regard to this 
cap, Huss observed,—“‘Jt is less 
painful than a erown of thorns.” 

He was then led to the place 
of execution. His books were 
first burnt before his face. When 
he came to the stake, he was 
allowed some time for devotion. 
Many who had been prejudiced 
against him, when they heard 
his prayer, eried out,“What this 
man hath done within doors we 
know not, but surely he prayeth 
like a christian.” 7 
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After he was fastened to the 
stake, he was again exhorted to 
retract his errors. He replied, 
“I have no errors to retract; I 
endeavored to preack Christ with 
apostolic plainness, and Iam now 
prepared to seal my doctrine 
with my blood.” ‘The faggots 
being lighted, he commended 
himself to God and begana hymn, 
which he continued to sing till 
the wind drove the flame and the 
smoke into his face. After his 
bedy was consumed, his enemies 
were not contented; “they gather- 
ed up the ashes and cast them into 
the Rhine, that the earth might 
not feel the load of such enormous 
guilt.” 

Thus ended the days of Dr. 
Hass, one of the most inoffensive, 


amiable, and pious men. The 
university of rague gave this 
testimony in his faveor—“‘From 


his infancy he was of such excel- 
lent morals, that during his stay 
here, we may venture to chal- 
lenge any one to produce a single 
fault against him.” 

To preserve the memory of 
this excellent man, the sixth of 
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July was for many years held 
sacred among the Bohemians. 
“A service adapted to the day 
was appointed—an oration was 
spoken in commendation of their 
martyr; in which the noble stand 
he made against ecclesiastical 
tyranny, was commemorated, and 
his excellent example proposed 
as a pattérn to all christians.” 

Some serious questions natur- 
ally oceur:—W hat was the crime 
of Huss, for which he was degrad- 
ed and burnt? Was he an im- 
moral man, a drunkard, a thief, 
a robber, or a murderer? Nos; he 
was. most exemplary in _ his 
morals. Was he an impious or 
irreligious man? No; he was 
eminently pious and devout, 
What then was his crime? It 
was this, he dared to exercise 
what he called the rights of con- 
science,and by allowing himself to 
inquire after truth, he happened 
to dissent from the supposed in- 
fallible elergy. 

But we must forbear, and 
leave every christian to his own 
reflections. 


prema coamuimael 


THE MAIN ARGUMENT CONSIDERED. 


In support of certain doctrines 
which have been controverted in 
our day, it has often beeua urged 
as an argument ef great weight, 
that the doctrines have been gen- 
erally believed, by great and good 
men, and the most pious chris- 
tians, for many centuries; and 
that it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that God would suffer so 
ore a part of pious christians, 
or so many ages, to remain in 


error on questions of such im- 
Vol. IEE. 2 


portance. Perhaps no argument 
has had more influence in our 
country than this. But that all 
our readers may be able to judge 
of its weight and worth, we shall 
quote some passages from the 
“Thirty four conferences between 
the Danish Missionaries and the 
Malabarian Bramans or Heathen 
Priests, in the East Indies.” The 
conferences were reported by the 
Danish Christian Missionaries, 
They took place early in the last 
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10 The main argument considered. 


century; the first was in March 
1707. 
In the first conference, one of 
the Missionaries had spoken ve- 
ry decidedly against the religion 
of the Malabarians. ‘Io which 
one of the Bramans thus answer- 
ed, “Our religion is venerable for 
its antiquity, and has been pro- 
fessed by many pious kings and 
holy prophets, through an unin- 
terrupted succession of many in- 
eireling ages; which, if false and 
erroneous, neither God nor man 
would have appfoved the same 
for so many continued durations, 
and progresses of time; but cer- 
tainly some one or other would 
have honestly discovered the im- 
posture and cautioned his com- 
panions against pious cheats and 
sacred forgeries.” 

To this reasoning the mission- 
ary thought proper to give this 
reply;— 

“Uninterrupted succession, and 
great throngs of proselytes are 
no characteristics of the truth of 
any religion; else it would follow 
that the devil is very orthodox: 
for he is as famous for the 
multitude of. his disciples, as he 
is for his hoary, venerable anti- 
qaity.” p. 5. 

In Conference 9th—*'Then 
stood up a venerable oid man 
and said—What you have said 
of God’s benefits towards us, 
and of our unthankfulness to- 
wards him, is all very true: but 
that we have no true, but false 
Gods in our country, this you are 
stilltodemonstrate. For though 
the christians call us heathens, 
we are not so in reality; but we 
are a very ancient nation, whose 
religion is as old as the world it- 
self.” p. 103. 


In Conference 15th—*An old 
Braman stood up and said—I have 
perused all the histories of our 
Gods, and never doubted of the 
truth of their divinity; and it 
would look very odd in a man of 
my age, now to call in question 
a proposition so uninterruptedly 
and universally received.” p. 169. 

In Conference 16th, a Braman 
said— 

“Sir, we see you would fain 
expose us to the laughter of all 
the people; but we would have 
you to know, that these Gods, 
whom you so vilify, have been 
worshipped by our aneestors for 
ten thousand years; and as lon 
as the inhabitants are contente 
with their Gods and religion, 
what have you to do to intermed- 
dle in our affairs.” p. 184. 

Conference 26th—“*We can 
easily guess what you would be 
at: you would, Sir, root out of 
the land, our established religion, 
and introduce your own in its 
room.” p. 258. 

Conference 28th— We abound 
more in good works, than the 
christians do.” p. 274. 

Jonference 31—*W hat! would 
you have us, Sir, turn apostates 
from the religion of our fath- 
ers?” p. 286. 

Conference 32nd—“I_ asked 
them in the next place if they 
could demonstrate that their idols 
were true Gods. They answer- 
ed, that the matter being selfevi- 
dent, wanted no proofs or demon- 
strations; for they had been a- 
dored as Gods, for many thou- 
sands of years, by all the sages 
and wise men in all the past ages 
of the world.” p. 298. 

Thus we see that the grand 
argument, so much relied on by 
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some people of the present day, 
may be applied for the support 
of any opinions which have been 
long and generally prevalent, in 
any country on the face of the 
earth. It was worthy of the 
same regard from the lips of a 
Braman, that it now is from the 
lips of a christisn minister. It 
was an argument urged by the 
papists, against the protestants; 
and it was as good in that case 
as it is from one sect of protest- 
ants against another. It proves 
nothing more clearly, than the 
ineonsideration of those by whom 
it is urged. An argument which 


On the words Disciple and Church. 
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will equally support each part of 
a thousand contradictions is un- 
worthy of the confidence of any 
christian. 

We shall close this article 
with a paragraph from a Mala- 
barian letter to the Danish Mis- 
sionaries. 

‘The Mahometan will have 
his religion to be absolutely the 
best; the Christians condemn all 
but themselves; and we, Mala- 
barians, think our religion best 
for us; and question not but that 
christians muy be saved, if they 
lead lives conformable to the 
precepts of their religion.” p. 342. 
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ON THE WORDS DISCIPLE AND CHURCH. 


Tue variations which have 
taken place in the meaning of 
some words since the days of the 
apostles, are an occasion ef many 
misapprehensions in reading the 
sacred volume. Different sects 
of christians beeome accustomed 
to use the same words in differ- 
ent senses. ‘hen persons of 
each sect read the scriptures with 
that view of particular terms to 
which they have been aceustom- 
ed, without due inquiry whether 
that be the seriptural sense of 
the words or not. Hence arises 
different constructions of the 
same (ext; and each one fancies 
that his own opinions are fully 
authorized by the word of God. 
Perhaps no one sect of christians 
is free from errors, which have 
Srigoeted in this manner. 

e haye ever preferred, and 
we still prefer, what is called 
the congregational form of 
church government. Yet we are 
not without suspicions that even 
this class of christians have, in 





some particulars, entertained in- 
correct views of some scriptaral 
terms, and drawn practical con- 
clusions, which the Bible does 
not warrant. Under this im- 
pression we shall frankly state 
what appears to be true, as to 
the scriptural use of some terms, 
and thus lay a foundation for cor- 
rect inferenees. If our Savior 
and the writers of the New ‘Tes. 
tament meant to be understood, 
they doubtless adopted language 
in common use, and ina sense 
which corresponded with the 
commonacceptation. The words 
disciple aud church are abundant- 
ly used in the New ‘Cestament, 
The words thus translated were 
in common use among the Jews 
when our Savior appeared a- 
mong them. But what did they 
signify? 

he word disciple signified a 
learner or scholar. Before the 


time of our Saviour, various 
schools existed, both amo 
Jews and the Gentiles. 
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12 On the words Disciple and Church. 


who submitted to be taught by 
Plato were his disciples, aud ev- 
ery teacher had his disciples. 
Those who believed in Jesus as a 
teacher sent from God, and sub- 
mitted to be taught by fhim or his 
Apostles, were called his disci- 
ples. Those who made jt their 
care to obey his commands, were 
his disciples indeed. After his 
resurrection the name of disci- 
ples was probably extended to all 
who believed in him as the true 
Messiah. As the followers of 
Plato, after his death, were call- 
ed Platonists, so the disciples of 
Jesus Christ were called Chris- 
tians. 

The word translated church 
is of the same import as the Eng- 
lish word congregation. In Matt. 
Xviil. 47, according to the com- 
mon translation, we read, “Tell 
it tothe church.” The same di- 
rection is translated by Dr. Camp- 
bell, “Acquaint the congregation 
with it.” In his note on the text 
he gives his reasons for varying 
from the common translation in 
this instance. “I know,” says he, 
‘no way of reaching the sense 
of our Lord’s instruetion, but by 
understanding his words so as 
ay must have been understood 
by his hearers from the use that 
then prevailed.”’ He informs us 
that among the Jews the word 
was used in two different, but re- 
lated senses. Sometimes it signi- 
fied the whole nation considered 
as one commonwealth; at others 
a particular congregation or as- 
sembly, actually cenvened or ac- 
customed to convene in the same 

lace. When we read in the 
New Testament of the church 
that was in the wilderness, the 
meaning is, the congregation or 





whole nation of Israel that was 
with Moses in the wilderness, in- 
cluding men, women and children. 
So among the Jews in after ages, 
those who met at the temple to 
worship, or in a particular syna- 
gogue, were the church or con. 
gregation. ‘Che distinction be- 
tween the church and congrega- 
tion, that is now commonly made, 
was probably wholly unknown 
among the Jews in the days of 
our Savior. Consequently when 
he or his apostles used the word 
translated chureh, we must sup- 
pose that they used it to signify 
congregation. ‘he term was 
equally applicable to a congrega- 
tion or assembly of Jews, as to 
an assembly of christians. Not 
only so, it was applicable to a 
heathen congregation; and the 
same Greek word which is usual- 
ly translated church, is applied 
to a heathen congregation at E- 
hesus,and is three times trans- 
lated ‘assembly,’ in Acts x1x.— 
ver. $2, “the assembly was confus- 
ed”—39, “lawful assembly”— 
41, “dismissed the assembly.” 
As the Greek word, *vhich is 
translated church, signified an 
assembly or congregation, and 
was equally applicable to any 
congregation, whether of Jews, 
of ben Aly or of heathens, so it 
ought to be understood in reading 
the New Testament; and from 
the connexion we must learn what 
congregation was intended. Af- 
ter the resurrection of Jesus, the 
apostles and their adherents were 
in Judea as a distinct sect among 
the Jews. Those who believed 
in Jesus as the Messiah, and re- 
ceived the apostles as his author- 
ized ministers, met together for 
religious worship, as the disej- 
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ples of Christ. When it is said, 
‘the Lord added to the church,” 
the meaning is, he added to the 
christian congregation. As be- 
lievers in Jesus multiplied, so 
their church or congregation in- 
ereased. After a few years the 
apostles propagated the gospel 
among the heathen nations, made 
disciples, and gathered christian 
congregations in different places. 
As the word which is translated 
ehurch, had two significations 
among the Jews, so it had among 
the christians. Among the Jews 
it sometimes signified the whole 
body of the Jews, at others, a 
particnlar assembly; so among 
the christians, it sometimes sig- 
nified the whole body of chris- 
tians, at others, a particular so- 
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ciety or congregation. Wher 
Christ is represented as the head 
of the church, or head over all 
things to the church, the whole 
body of christians are represent- 
ed as one congregation. But 
when we read of the church of 
any particular city or place, the 
congregation of christians in that 
place is intended. 

If the foregoing statements are 
as correct, as they are believed 
to be, some serious questions 
must arise in the minds of refleet- 
ing christians. But we must 
dismiss the subject for the pres- 
ent, in the hope of obtaining 
more satisfactory information in 
respect to the inferences, which 
seem to be unavoidable. 


I 


CHARACTER OF THE REV. THOMAS BARNARD, D. D. 


In our Number for November 
encouragement was given that 
some account of Dr. Barnard 
would appear in this work. For 
the following particulars, we are 
indebted to a sermon, occasioned 
by his death, and delivered by 
his friend, the Rev. Dr. Prince. 

Dr. Barnard was the son of 
the Rey. Thomas Barnard of 
Salem. The ministerial office 
had descended in his family in a 
direct line through four genera- 
tions. He was born February 
5, 1748—graduated at Harvard 
University, 1766—was ordained 
over the North Church in Salem 
January 13, 17738—received the 
degree of D. D. from the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Provi- 
denee 1794. He died of an ap- 


oplectic fit, October 4, 1814, in 
the 67th year of his age.* 
Asaman he possessed those 
qualities which command respect, 
and interest the heart. He was 
social and cheerful in his temper, 
open and affable in his manners; 
he was approached without res-. 
traint, and made every one easy 
in his company. In his inter- 
course with others, he never for- 
got the respect due to his minis- 
terial character. His own feel- 
ings were strong, and he readily 
entered into the feelings of others. 
Possessing a benevolent heart, 
he was kind and friendly to ail, 
and delighted to do 88 op- 
portunity oceured. He felt for 
the misfortunes of others, and 
blessed the poor with his chari- 


* In May 1773 he married Miss Lois Gardner, the daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Gardner, a respectable merchant of Salem. She is now left a disconsolate wid. 


ew, to mourn the loss of a faithful and affectionate husband. 


































































14 Prideaux’ reftection. 


ty. He abhorred a dishonest ac- 
tion, and despised a mean one. 
Being of too kind a disposition 
to do ill to any one, he had ma- 
ny friends, few enemies, and none 
that he did not forgive. 

As a christian he was highl 
exemplary in the moral duties of 
life, pious and fervent in his de- 
votions. He hada humble thought 
of himself, a just view o@his own 
unworthiness, and relied wholly 
on the merits-of Carist for sal- 
vation. 

As a minister he was respect- 
ed and esteemed. He was eath- 
olic in his prineiples, and ecan- 
did towards those who differed 
from him. He left others to 
think for themselves, and enter- 
tained none of those peculiari- 
ties which poison the sweets of 
charity. He did not mistake 
passion for pious zeal, nor at- 
tempt 

‘To murder virtue in the name of 
God,” 

As his Lord had declared, that 
the poor had the gospel preached 
to them, he believed that all the 
doctrines, necessary to salvation 
were within the compass of their 
understanding, for faith and prae- 


tice. His preaching was more 
practical than metaphysical; 
though he did not neglect to dis- 
cuss any religious subjeet which 
he thought would throw light on 
the scriptures, inform the minds 
of his hearers, and lay open the 
designs of God in the gospel, im- 
press the minds of his hearers 
with reverence and love, confirm 
their faith, and excite obedience. 

In the latter part of his life, 
his choice of subjects was more 
upon the frailties of our nature, 
its infirmities and mortality, than 
in former days. As he advanced 
in life and felt a nearer approach 
to the end of it, he might natur- 
ally be led more to the eontempla- 
tion of these subjects. After his 
decease, part of a sermon was 
found on his table, which he had 
begun to write from these words: 
‘“‘My flesh and my heart fail, but 
God is the strength of my heart 
and my portion forever.” Ps. 
Ixxiii. 26.—a striking coincidence 
between the subject which engag- 
ed his mind, and his death. Prob- 
ably the very last day he spent 
on earth, he was employed in 
writing on this subject. 


BM 


PRIDEAUX” REFLEGTION ON THE AMBITION OF CESAR AND POMPEY. 


“One of these could not bear 
an equal; nor the other a supe- 
rior: and through this ambitious 
humour, and thirst after more 
power, in these two men, the 
whole RoMAN empire deing di- 
vided into two opposite factions, 
there was produced hereby, the 
most destructive war that ever 
afflicted it. 4nd the like folly, 
too much reigns in all other places. 
CouLD ABOUT THIRTY MEN, BE 
PERSUADED TO LIVE AT HOME 


in Peace, without enterprizing 
upon the rights of each other, for 
the vain glory of conquest, and 
the enlargement of power, the 
whole world might be at quiet. 
But their ambition, their follies, 
and their humor, leading them 
constantly to encroach upon, and 
quarrel with eachother, they in- 
volve all that are under them, 
in the mischiefs thereof, and ma- 
ny thousands are they, which 
yearly perish by it. So that it 
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may almost raise a doubt, wheth- 
er the benefit which the world 
receives from government, be fuf- 
ficient to make amends, for the 
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calamities, which it suffers from 
the follies, mistakes, and mal- 
administrations of those that 
manage it.” 


e+ eS 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Tx a former number of the Dis- 
ciple,* I attempted to expose, 
what I thought was an erroneous 
opinion, on the subject of reli- 
giousexperience. Will you per- 
mit me, within as narrow limits 
as I can, to suggest what I be- 
lieve to be other mistakes upon 
this subjeet? , 

4. lt is thought by some, that 
religious experience consists in a 
particular set of feelings, which 
are, and can be excited, only by 


particular doctrines of religion. 


Sach for example as the doctrines 
of original and total depravity— 
or in other words, a guilt deriv- 
ed from Adam;—of the conse- 
quent condemnation of the whole 
human race in Adam, to the mis- 
ery of eternal fire;—of the eter- 
nal purpose of God, of his mere 
good pleasure, to save a part of 
the creatures, who, he knew, 
would deseend from Adam;— 
that Christ suffered, in their 
stead, all the indignation of God, 
which would otherwise have been 
suffered by these objects of his 
eleetion;—that the righteousness 
of Christ is imputed, by faith a- 
lone, to the elect;—and that they 
to whom this righteousness is 
imputed, can never fall from 
Frnoee—- ease are supposed to 

e fundamental principles of the 
gospel.—To experience religion 
then, is to feel this guilt derived 


* No. 14. 


from Adam;—to feel that, for it, 
we deserve the eternal wrath and 
curse of God;—that of his mere 

ood pleasure, he has elected us 
to eternal lifes—that Christ has 
borne the guilt of all our stns;— 
that we are clothed with his righ- 
teousness;—and that for his righ- 
teousness, and not at all for our 
own obedience, we are to hope 
for the final rewards of heaven. 
If these are doctrines of our reli- 
gion, then our experience of their 
efficacy in making us better, is ree 
ligious experience. But an ex- 
perience of the efficacy of any 
other doctrines, or principles of 
the gospel, by which good affec- 
tions and habits are exercised 
and confirmed, and evil dispasi- 
tions and propensities are check- 
ed and overcome, is as certainly 
christian experience. I do not 
inquire, whether these which we. 
have enumerated, are doctrines 
of the gospel. But though I am 
not so happy, as to have known 
their power by my own experi- 
ence, yet may I not bave felt the 
truth and efficacy of the presence, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of 
God? I do not know, by my ex- 
perience, the guilt of Adam’s sin. 
Or rather, I neither feel accoun- 
table, nor deserving of punish- 
ment, for it. But 1 am sensible 
of my own transgressions; and I 
hope, in the conviction of them, 
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that I feel deeply-humble and 
geaibent before God. I feel that 
od is love, in giving his Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. I feel that God has 
inseparably connected duty with 
the best happiness, and vice with 
the greatest misery. I feel that 
in God I live, and move, and have 
my beg; that He should be the 
highest. object of my love, my 
trust, and my devotion; that in 
every violation of a law of his 
gospel, I violate at the same time 
a law of my nature; and that, as 
an accountable being, my happi- 
ness, both in time and in eternity, 
can be secure, only while I pos- 
sess his approbation. Is not this 
religious experience? Do I not 
indeed experience the power of 
relivion in every instance, in which 
{ experience the efficacy of a re- 
ligious doctrine, principle, or sen- 
timent? I am obliged to recur 
again to the definition of experi- 
ence. It is knowledge derived 
from practice. Itis obvious then, 
that the particularfeelings which 
are excited by the peculiar doc- 
trines to which we have advert- 
ed, cannot be all which is prop- 
erly comprehended in christian 
experience. 

2. Some of the truly pious are 
so very unhappy as to believe, 
that they have never felt the 

ower of religion, because they 
ee never felt assurance and rap- 
ture. They have felt godly sor- 
row; love and reverence of God; 
the grace of God in the gospel, 
constraining them to his service; 
and have found the best happi- 
ness of their lives, in obeying his 
will, But they have never felt a 
perfect confidence that their own 
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salvation is sure. They have 
never felt the raptures of heaven. 
—To such persons I would say, 
that as far as my reading and 
observation have satendedt the 
most truly devout and pious, have 
ever been the most deeply sensi- 
ble of their unworthiness, and the 
least inclined to indulge this un- 
doubting assurance. 1 would re- 
mind,them of the warnings of the 
gospels—“give all diligence to 
make your ealling and eleetion 
snre;” and “let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.”—I would refer them to the 
example of Paul—“I count not 
myself to have apprehended;—I 
do not reckon myself to have laid 
hold on the prize. But one thing 
Ido. Not minding the things be- 
hind me, but exceedingly stretch- 
ing myself to the things before 
me, I press toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.”’ “I so run, 
not as uncertainly; so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air; but 
I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection; lest that, by any 
means, when I have preached to 
others, I MrsELF SHOULD BE A 
CAST-AWAY,’ —But if Paul, after 
all his labors, and sufferings, and 
successes, and evidences of divine 
favor towards him, still felt that 
he might fall from christian pie- 
ty and virtue, and mighé still be 
rejected—have we a right to as- 
surance?—The experience of re- 
pentance; of confidence that the 
allotments of God, whatever they 
are, will be right; of humble hope 
of the divine acceptance; and of 
fear lest, a promise being left of 
entering into rest, we should thro’ 
negligence, or grosser vice, fall 
short of it, is far more consistent, 
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I think, with the spirit of the gos- 
pel, and will conduce far more to 
our final acceptance and happi- 
ness. 

3. E will refer to only one 
more mistake on this subject. It 
is, that a death bed experience is 


an assurance of the acceptance of faith virtue, knowledge 


God. 

The number is great of those, 
who are looking to this experi- 
ence, as the basis of their ex- 
pectations of the rewards of pie- 
etyand virtue. Henee,inagreat 
measure, the eager curiosity 
whieh is felt, to know every ex- 
Ase a and feeling of the dying. 

t is common to have expressions 
of peculiar religious sensibility 
en a sick and dying bed, from 
those who have been the most in- 
different concerning religion, or 
even the most vicious, in the 
days of their health and vigor. 
They feel then, that they are 
sinners, and that they need a Sav- 
ior; and they beiieve and trust 
in the promise, “whosoever com- 
eth to me, I will in no wise cast 
out.” They die therefore, as 
they affirm, with a good hope of 
merey. Hence it is thought to 
be safe to trust to the feelings— 
the experience of a dying bed; 
and the great work of life is de- 
ferred to the hour of dissolution. 
This is an error, against which 
every one, who is disposed to its 
indulgenee, should be warned 
with the greatest solemnity; for 
as it may lead to every vice, it 
may be fatal to the best interests 
of the soul of him who fosters it. 

A death bed experience! What 
is it, in such cireumstances, but 
a deliberate rejection of the ser- 
viee of God, to the very last mo- 
Vol. Il, 3 
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ment in which we can enjoy the 


service of sin? What is it, bat 


an offering to Ged of the dregs of 
life, which we give, only because 
we can no lenger withhold them? 
—And is this “repentance to sal- 
vation?” Is this adding to our 
] temper “a 
ance, patience, godliness, brotherly 


" Ieindness, and charity? Is this that 


‘holiness, without whieh no flesh 
shall see the Lord? 

A death bed experience! And 
is it always delusive? O, no. It 
is precious indeed, when it is the 
experience of a soul which, in 
its best days, has consecrated its 
best faculties and services to 
God. To him who has been ac- 
eustomed to this devotion, it is 
an experience of the trath of the 

romise, “my grace is sufficient 
or thee; for my strength is made 
perfeet in weakness.” It is an 
experience of the salutary ten- 
dencies of all the principles by 
which it has been actuated, ex- 
tending themselves over the mind 
and heart with increasing pow- 
er, in the time when their en- 
couragement and consolation are 
most eagerly demanded. It is 
an experience, that in keeping 
God’s commandments, there is a 
great and sure reward.—O how 
different from the death bed ex- 
pares of him, who-repents of 

is sins, only because he fears 
the anger of God, against whom 
they have been committed; who 
dedicates himself to his Maker 
and Savior, only because he ean 
no longer devote himself to vice; 
and who eries for merey and 
heaven, beeause that, every hold 
upon this world being lost, he 
can no longer feel impunity in 
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48 Why is death terrible? 


transgression: I have seen this 
false, this most delusive repent- 
ance. I have been a witness too 
of tire dangerous confidence, with 
which it has inspired those, who 
were disposed to defer reforma- 
tion. In endeavoring to per- 
suade a man to pray, I have re- 
ceived the answer, “I cannot pray. 
Bat my neighbor, who died a few 
weeks since, never could pray, 
till he was upon his death bed; 
and before I die, I too hope to be 
able to offer my prayers.” And 
do you not know that of the op- 
portunity even of this experience, 
a sudden death, or a disease at- 
tended with delirium, or with ex- 
cessive weakness, or with very 
acute pain, may entirely deprive 
your Does not a moment’s se- 
rious reflection convince you, that 
if this experience is all which 
you have to offer, for compliance 
with the terms of the gospel, most 
awful must be your sedition in 
judgment? O be persuaded to 
live the life of the righteous, that 


like him yon may die; and that 
your future condition may be 
with his forever! 

To have experience of religion, 
we must believe its doctrines, not 
with our understandings only, 
but with our hearts. We must 
have that faith in them, which 
will engage the service of our 
wills and our affections. We must 
obey its precepts.—Genuine re- 
ligious experience can be no 
greater, than this conformity of 
our tempers, affections, and lives, 
to the faith and principles of the 
gospel. If any man will thus do 
his will, he shall know of the 
doctrines of our religion, by his 
own experience, whether they 
are from God. But if we had 
eaten and drank in his presence, 
and in his name cast out devils, 
and in his name done many won- 
derful works,—yet if we have 
not obeyed his laws, our Judge 
will at last say to us, “depart 
from me, for I know you not, ye 
workers of iniquity.” 


en ee INL 


WHY IS DEATH TERRIBLE? 


One year has just past, and an- 
other is commencing its revolu- 
tion; and this fair sun will only 
rise and set a few times, and a- 
gain a year will have elapsed 
And what is this strange and aw- 
ful consummation, to which the 
lapse of another year has brought 
us nearer? What is it which is 
included in that little word death, 
which thrills the nerves and eur- 
dies the blood of thousands and 
tens of thousands? 

In the first place, there is an 
air of awfal uncertainty, always 


surrounding theevent. We look 
forward, and cannot assign it to 
any particular period. Every in- 
stanee of mortality which oeeurs 
tends to enhance the uncertainty. 
One diethiu his fullstrength, be- 
ing wholly at ease and quiet; 


‘another cometh to the grave ma- 


ture in years and virtues, or with 
infirmities and vice drops rotten 
into the tomb. Yet though the 
exact moment when we shall be 
summoned hence can never be 
ascertained, the certainty of the 
event itself amounts to a degree 
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of assurance, which no other sub- 
jeet can possibly acquire. But 
ean death be sudden to him who 
knows that there is nothing more 
certain than the event, and noth- 
ing more uncertain than the time? 

Another cause of our dread is 
to be found in the idea which is 


entertained of the exquisite pangs 


of dissolution. But who has issu- 
ed from the chambers of the 
tomb, who has uttered an andi- 
ble voice from the coffin, to tell 
us the pangs through which he 
has just been passing? Do we 
gather this from supposing that 
what terminates aseries of pains 
and calamities, of sickness and 
sorrows, must be more painful, 
more agonizing, than any, be- 
cause it is the last? ‘Those who 
have recovered from severe dis- 
orders, have passed through per- 
haps worse than the pangs of 
death without dissolution; and 
the crisis of any acute complaint 
is as painful when it leaves us a- 
live, as when it extinguishes for- 
ever our sensibility. It is not 
then pain which we fear, for 
martyrdom has seen its thousands 
encircled in flames, and slowly 
consumed, but it is death, that 
comprehensive word, in which so 
many terrers combine and coa- 
lesee. 

Another source of our fear of 
death is to be found perhaps in 
the idea, that it is not only the 
last event in the series of those 
acts and feelings which constitute 
life; but that it is also something 
peculiarly new and extraordina- 
ry. But there is no reason why 
an event should be encircled with 
terror merely from its relative 
position in the order of time, or 
of number, or of place; and the 
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novelty alone is no more a rea- 


son o* alarm, than it would be to . 


a blind man to dread the sudden 
reeovery of his sight, because it 
would open to him an utterly 
new and unimagined train of sen- 
sations and ideas. 

But we proceed to another and 
fruitful source of apprehension— 
the circumstances and appear- 
ances which belong to this dread- 
ful figure of our mortality. Death 
is mentioned, and instantly there 
occurs to our imagination a long 
train of wabeisebaaby images, the 
lifeless and bloodless corpse, the 
altered features, the dead and 
sunkeneye. Our fancy then flies 
instantly to the tomb and -finds 
it eold, and comfortless, and si- 
lent, and dark; she sees there 
the shroud which wraps the dead, 
the close imprisoning coffin, and 
innumerable images, offensive 
and horrible to living curiosity. 
But these are all terrors of the 
imagination, to which education 
and habit have given an ascend- 
ancy, but which the understand- 
ing may easily surmount, and of 
which the mind ought to be di- 
vested. 

I have thus hastily mentioned 
the principal sources of that in- 
explicable dread of death, which 
is almost an universal sentiment— 
the whole world bows trem- 
blingly at the footstool of this 
monarch of corporeal existence. 
We paint his eourse with dark- 
ness, his guards are spectres of 
despair, his seeptre touches us 
with eruel dismay, his sway ex- 
tends not only through the cold 
realms of forgetfulness, which 
are his hereditary dominions, 
but his future subjeets close their 
eyes, alarmed at the imaginary 
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aspect of the monarch, when 
they have arranged in a‘i the 
appendages of oppressive and 
melancholy horror. But whence 
this pars'izing fear? Indeed I 
cannot believe that the circum- 
stances which I have enumerat- 
ed are sufficient either separate- 
ly or combined, to produce a feel- 
ing which appears to be so instine- 
tive and universal. ‘These ex- 
plications, the more we examine, 
appear more unsatisfactory, and 
inadequate. Hence I look around 
me for some other source of these 
ainful apprehensions—and I 
ave found it.—Ye ineredulous 
idolaters of nature, who would 
banish a God from creation, as 
you have banished him from your 
reasonings, your fears have be- 
trayed you. It is not dying 
which you dread; you tremble 
lest you should not die. Some- 
thing whispers that you may live 
= Here, here is the spring 
of anxiety in the righteous an 
moral government of a Being, 
who can bring us before his bar, 
and to whom it is as easy to re- 
suscitate as to destroy. OUmni- 
potence may act—man may live 
again, and if alive, he is ac- 
countable, Yes, ‘it is conseience 
that makes cowards of us all.” 
It is conscience that outruns our 
cook and sophistical reasoning, 
and in spite of our instinct leaps 
beyond the moment of our disso- 
Jution, stops not at the imposing 
solemnities of funerals and 
mourning—lingers not about 
the coffin, the shroud, and the 
tomb. No, these are not the ob- 
jects which ean detain her. It 
is conscience, which rushes 
through those feeble barriers of 
virtue and sense, and finds her- 


self in an imineasurable eterni- 
ty,—in the midst of which is es- 
tablished forever the throne of 
omnipotence, and se which 
the eye of omniscience darts like 
the particles of light. At the 
bar of this Great Gop conscience 
unwillingly finds herself. There, 
drawn up in fearful array, are 
the deeds done in the body; and 
the being that is te answer for 
them lives, while the body is 
mouldering and senseless in the 
tomb. Let any analyze the sen- 
timent of fear whieh death ex- 
cites, and he will detect little 
dread vf falling into nought. 
We cannot so shut up the tomb 
that a gleam of light from the 
world beyond it will not dart in- 
to the darkness. We cannot so 
oppress the suggestions of con- 
science under the weight of soph- 
istry, or leaden insensibility, that 
they will not sometimes burst 
their confinement and expatiate 
in the awful uncertainties of a 
world to come. Yes, it is this 
which has made cowards on the 
bed of death, of those acute rea- 
soners, those sublime theorists, 
those eg ee geniuses, those 
monarchs in the realms of art 
and faney, who have unhappily 
chosen the forlorn and obscure 
system of atheism for their eenso- 
lation. Itwasthis drew frem Gib- 
bon on the death of a dear friend 
these memorable words—“all is 
now lost finally, irrecoverably 
lost. Ah, the immortality of the 
soul is at some times a very com- 
fortable doctrine!” It was this 
which dictated the following eon- 
fessions to the sceptical histori- 
an of England: “I am affright- 
ed and confounded with that for- 
lorn solitude in which I am plaew 
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ed by my philosophy. When 
i mi ay sayes award I find 
nothing but doubt and ignorance, 
Where am I,and what?) From 
what causes do derive my ex- 
istence, aud to what condition 
shall 1 return? J am confounded 
with these questions, and begin 
to fancy myself in the most de- 
plorable condition imaginable, 
envirened with the deepest dark- 
ness.”? It was this which peo- 
pled with terrors the imagination 
of the dying Voltaire, when he 
disburdened his conscience to an 


attending priest, and which made 


him confess to his physician the 
agonies of his mind, and entreat 
him to proeure for his perusal 
in his dying hour, a treatise writ- 
ten against the eternity ef future 
punishment. 

But for this last and omnipo- 
tent cause of terror are there no 
alleviations provided? Yes! but 
not from any of the sourees which 
I have hithertoexplored. I must 
lead to that spring which flows 
fast by the oracle of God. It is 
my duty and my joy to open to 
the anxious and thirsty spirit the 
wells of consolation, everlasting 
and ever full. I would lead you 
to the tomb of Jesus, that you 
may see the light which breaks 
frem it, and the angels of com- 
fort and merey that watch a- 
round that consecrated spot. In 
the light of his gospel the dark- 
ness beyond the grave vanishes, 
fearful uncertainty changes into 
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hope, eternity becomes less in- 
distinet, and consequently less 
oppressive andalarming. Time 
unites itself indivisibly with the 
duration beyond it, and the pres- 
ent life we are sure is butas 
in the eternal career of uniuter- 
rupted existence. The alarms 
of conscience whieh in the bar- 
ren region of infidelity are too 
ainful to be endured, because 
arbed with sharp points by the 
very uncertainty of the subject, 
are here kindly alleviated b 
the evangelical mercy, which I 
pray God to apply to your fear. 
Ged appears in the person of his 
Son, in a character of benignity 
with which reason unaided dar- 
ed not to investhim. A method 
of reconciliation is exhibited, in 
which the sufferings, and excel- 
lence, and death of Jesus are the 
pounar features, by which the 
opes of the trembling penitent 
are awakened, the humble and 
doubting christian is continual- 
ly encouraged. Faith lends us 
her hand to lead us through the 
dark valley of the shadow. of 
death, and accompanies us to 
the throne of her forgiving God, 
where love reigns forever, to en- 
ee, the pious confidence of 
the pilgrims, who are continually 
arriving from the weary passage 
of their earthly existence. Me- 
thinks I hear a voice from heay- 
en, saying unto me, “Write, bles- 
sed are the dead who die in the 
Lord!” 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE RECENT MORTALITY AMONG THE CLERGY. 


Mr. Editor, 

My mind is deeply impressed 
by the numerous deaths of the 
clergy the past yearin this staie. 
‘The churches mourn the loss of 
Rev. T. Dickinson, T. Prentiss, 
p. p., S. Adams, R. Anderson, S. 
Kendal, pv. »., S. Deane, p. p., 
T.. Barnard, p. v.. D. Hopkins, 
p.v., J. L. Abbot, S. Haywood, 
J. Strong, p. p. Some of them 
had attained ta a good old age, 
many of them were on the most 
useful part of life, while one had 
hardly entered on his ministry. 
The fathers, where are they? ‘The 
oe ta. do they live forever? 

ith some of these men I was 
acquainted; of none of them have 
I reason to doubt their being chris- 
tians. On some points in theol- 
ogy, they held different opinions. 
Where they differed, some, or all 
of them, had errors, but if good 
men, their errors were not incon- 
sistent with their salvation. 

On their death bed, what part 
of their preaching probably gave 
them most satisfaction? What 
but that which was best adapted 
to produce and cherish a chris- 
tian temper and conduct in their 
hearers, that, which was most 
like the preaching of Christ and 
his apostles? If any of them had 
been engaged in the support of a 
party, and had said or done any 
thing, by which ehristians were 
alienated from one another, would 
they not be dissatisfied with them- 
selves? If they had been reluc- 
tant, or refused christian fellow- 
ship with any merely on account 
of difference of opinion; _if thro’ 
their influence, or through the 
want of their influence in the 


church, the formulary of faith 
had prevented any from profess- 
ing Christ; if by their preaching, 
conversation, or otherwise, they 
had rendered christians of diffe- 
rent opinions, more ready to cen- 
sure or despise one another, or 
led them, on account of supposed 
correctness of opinion, to be dog- 
matical, puffed up with pride, or 
think themselves more the favor- 
ites of heaven than others; how 
would such reeollections have em- 
bittered their last moments? If 
upon entering the beatific pres- 
ence, they should behold some to 
whom they had denied ecommun- 
ion, or had excluded from the 
church, secause they could not as- 
sent to human formularies, or ex- 
planations, as sacred oe 
would not this damp even the joy 
of heaven, especially, when they 
remembered the apostolic injune- 
tion, receive ye one another, even 
as Christ hath received you, and 
that their Master had cautioned 
them not to offend, or cause to of- 
fend even his least disciple? If 
they had not urged the great du- 
ties of the christian religion, or 
had neglected to warn their peo- 
ple of their sin and danger; if 
they had endeavored to please 
men rather than God, and to be 
9 om had sacrificed their fi- 

elity; what anguish must have 
pierced their hearts? If such re- 
collections would have distressed 
them in their last moments; how 
does it become me, in life and 
health, to examine and be watch- 
ful, to be diligent ‘and faithful, 
and give all heed, that nothing of 
the kind disturb the hour of death? 
I will therefore resolve, hoping 
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in divine grace, to live in love 
with all christians of every de- 
nominatien. I will be more care- 
ful to refrain from all expres- 
sions of reproach and censure to- 
ward those who may differ from 
me. I will endeavor to lessen 
that shyness, and moderate those 
jealousies and aversions, which 
prevail among christians of dif- 
ferent seets; and, especially, will 
I do this among my people. In 
my preaching, conversation, and 
example, I will more cautiously 
avoid exciting and cherishing sus- 
picions and prejudices. Convine- 
ed that the seriptures are a com- 
a and the best formulary of 
aith, as well as duty, I will en- 
deavor that they shall constitute 
the confession of faith for admis- 
sion to the ehurch. ‘To those 
who may treat me with neglect 
and unkindness, I will show 
meekness and moderation, and I 
will never revile any who revile 
me. Inmy ministerial functions, 
I will study more attentively the 
wants of my people, and faith. 
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fully apply, according to my 
best diseretion, the truths adapt- 
ed to their case. In addresses 
to the divine throne, I will use 
no party words and expressions, 
will avoid all wrath and disput- 
ings, remembering that prayer is 
no preper occasion to teach doubt- 
ful opinions, or to show dislike 
orexcite animosity towards fellow 
christians. I will endeavor so 
to conduet the devotional exer- 
cises of the sanctuary, that all 
may join as with one mouth and 
one voice. Considering that the 
time is short, that soon 1 must 
follow those who have gene to 
the bar of judgment, I will be 
more prayerful, studious, and dil- 
igent, and will more faithfully 
and zealously endeavor to pro- 
mote the temper and virtues of 
the gospel in myself and others. 
While I follow them,who,through 
faith and patience, inherit the 
promises, I will especially look 
to Jesus, my great forerunner, 
and patiently run the race set 
before me. CLERICUS. 


III 


HUMAN SAORIFICES OFFERED TO THE GANGES, 


Tue sacrifices offered to the 
Ganges by the natives of India 
are of two descriptions; viz. 
aged persons of both sexes, and 
children, The first offer them- 
selves, the latter are offered by 
their parents. The fixed peri- 
ods for these sacrifices are at the 
full moons in November and Jan- 
uary. The place where the of- 
ferings are made is held sacred, 
and called “the place of sacrifice.” 
The custom of sacrificing chil- 
dren results from superstitious 
vows made by parents. When 


apprehensive that they shall 
have no children they promise 
that if five should be granted 
them, the fifth shall be devoted 
to the Ganges. 

In 1801 some Europeans wit- 
nessed these sacrifices, at which 
they supposed 3000 natives 
were present. They saw eleven 
men, women, and boys, thus de- 
stroyed. One boy of about 12 
years of age made his eseape the 
first time he was cast into the 
river by swimmingy but he was 
again seized by his own parents 
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and committed to destruction. 
One of the Europeans asked a 
Fakeer why so. many were cast 
into the river. He answered, 
that the head Fakeer had order- 
ed it for the prosperity of their 
respective families. 

In 1842 the British Govern- 
ment in India gave a check to 
the practice of sacrificing chil- 
dren by a law, which rendered 
those, who aided in foreing any 
individual to become a victim to 
this superstition, liable to pun- 
ishment as murderers. But the 
custom for aged people voluntari- 
ly to sacrifice themselves, was 
held so sacred by the Hindoos— 
had been of so great antiquity, 
and was thought to be so impor- 
tant in relation to their future 
happiness, that the government 
forbore to pass any law to pre- 
vent the continuance of the cus- 
tom. The government found 


on examination, that the sacri- 
fice of children was not enjoined 
by their saered books, and that 
the voluntary sacrifice of the 
aged was sanctioned in these 
beoks; they therefore abolished 
the one and not the other. Ifthe 
other shall ever be abolished, it 
will probably be done by the in- 
fluence of the gospel. 
See Evan. Mag.-p. 423. 
Are we amazed at the stupidi- 
ty of the Hindoos?—Why so 
quicksighted to see the faults of 
heathens, and so blind to our 
own? : Is it a greater evil to of- 
fer ten human beings in sacrifice 
to the river Ganges, than to offer 
ten thousand to intoxieating li- 
quors and the idols ambition, re- 
venge, and false principles of hon- 
or? Let us first east the beam 
out of our own eye, abandon our 
own wicked customs, and then 
do all we can to reform others. 


ae 


ADMONITORY EVENT. 


A GENTLEMAN travelling some 
years ago in England, called at 
the house ofa friend. A young 
minister was there, who was just 

ing out to preach in the neigh- 

orhood. ‘The good lady kindly 
offered him a glass of spirits, 
which he aeeepted. An elderly 
man who was present thus ad- 
dressed the preacher: “My young 
friend, let me offer you a word of 
advice respeeting the use of li- 
quors. ‘There was a time when 
I was as acceptable a preaeher 
rhaps as you now may he; but 

y too frequently accepting the 
welldesigned favors of my friends, 
TI contracted a habit of drinking, 
so that now I never go to bed so- 





ber, if I can getliquor. Iam in- 
deed just as miserable as a crer- 
ture can be on this side hell.”— 
About two years after the trav- 
eller called again—inquired for 
the unhappy man, but his intem- 
perance had brought him to the 
grave. 

This aecount may be a useful 
admonition not only to ministers, 
but to men of every-class; and 
particularly to men whose busi- 
ness calls them frequently into 
the way of similar temptations. 
Many persons of amiable charac- 
ters, useful talents, and temper- 
ate habits while young, have been 
ruined after entering on public 
business, by indulging themselves 
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in a frequent use of intoxicating 
spirits. The mere sight of one 
thus ruined, we might hope would 
have a salutary effect on every 
beholder. But when sach in- 
stances are frequent in society, 
like other.common events, they 
are little regarded. A _ habit, 
when once formed, is not easily 
overcome, and no vicious habit 
is perhaps less frequently con- 
quered than that ofintemperance. 
Let it be duly considered, how 
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many valuable men have ruined 
their health, wasted their pro- 
perty, reduced their, families to 
poverty and woe, destroyed their 
characters, and shortened their 
days, by this one vice; and who 
that is not already in the habit, 
will not tremble at the thought 
of beeoming a slave to his ap- 
petite! Let him that thinks he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. 
Presumption in this case often 
proves fatal. 
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Abstract of the Fourth Report of the Committee for relieving the dis- 


tresses in Germany, a 


““Witn gratitude to God and the 
British nation, the Committee presents 
itself for the fourth time before a lib- 
eral public. Its office on this occa- 
sion, though still painful, will not be 
unmixed with duties of a pleasing na- 
ture. It will have to record numer- 
ous. authentic documents, selected 
from its correspondence of the appli- 
cation of the funds entrusted to its 
care. Germany, delivered from the 
horrors of war, is yet deeply involved 
in its oppressive consequences. The 
sums hitherto received, amount to 
£88,700—the grants to 83,100.” 

The Report next gives a particular 
account of the distributions of the 
funds, in Hamburgh, Hanover, Saxony, 
Silesia, Prussia, and Lusatia. 

In this Report we have various ex- 
tracts of letters from magistrates and 
clergymen on the continent; some of 
them expressing the deplorable state 
to which the inhabitants are reduced, 
and others acknowledging with the 
most grateful sentiments, the benefac- 
tions which had been received from 
Great Britain. From a large number 
the following have been selected: 


From the Reo. C. F. Ammon, D. D. 
Dresden, March 12, 1814. 

The kingdom of Saxony contains be- 

Vol. if. 4 


otker parts of the continent. 


tween 3 and 4000 clergymen, who 
generally speaking, distinguish them- 
selves by their literary attainments, 
their evangelical spirit and loyalty. The 
campaign of last year has almost en- 
tirely ruined two thirds of this class. 
They were first greatly exhausted by 
almost constant and oppressive quar- 
tering of troops; and when in Septem- 
ber and October last, the theatre of 
the war was almost entirely confined 
to Saxony, the clergymen lest nearly 
every thing which had been left; their 
harvest was consumed, their stores 
~destroyed, their habitations plundered, 
their books burnt, their fruit trees cut 
élown, and their. furniture spoiled. 
Some worthy old men, who dared to 
resist the ill treatment of their wives 
and daughters, were killed, and oth- 
ers obliged to make their escape to 
the forests, completely stripped. Af- 
ter the battle near Leipsic, a nervous 
fever rapidly spread through the villa- 
ges, which proved so destructive, that 
im many church yards, no’ room was 
left for the great number of corpses; 
deep holes were dug for them in barns 
and gardens. In some villages scarce- 
ly an inhabitant was left; and in the 
istrict of Dresden alone, 500 orphans 
are counted, in whose behalf the par- 
ish ministers must make an appeal to 
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public charity. The peasant and the 
citizen may perhaps soon procure, in 
some degree, the means of subsist- 
ence: but the unfortunate clergymen 
are entirely impoverished, oppressed 
with debts, weighed down by grief 
and sorrow, and without prospect of 
income for several years to come. No 
class of the sufferers seems more de- 
serving of a share in British generosi- 
ty than the Saxon clergy. 


Extract of an appeal to the benevolent 
in behalf of suffering humanity in the 
Principality of Fulda. 

No imagination is sufficiently lively 
to conceive the misery spread every 
where by the flying French army, on 
their retreat. The nearer they ap- 
proached the borders of Germany, the 
more furious their excesses, the more 
relaxed their discipline. There is no 
need for a guide to find the road from 
Leipsic to Frankfort. On both sides 
of this long road of blood, all lies 
wildly mixed; broken carriages, cloth- 
ing of all kinds, feathers of ripped-up 
beds ,broken utensils, fallen horses, and 
dead soldiers, deformed by the tor- 
ments of death.—Most of the houses 
in the villages and suburbs .on this 
road, have not only been entirely plun- 
dered, but deprived of all timber 
and reduced to shells. Many have 
been burnt to the ground, and the 
beautiful village Buttlar, on the Ulster, 
is entirely in ashes.—Its inhabitants, 
brought to beggary in a few hours, 
stand there with grief imprinted on 
their faces, and raise in despair their 


hands to heaven. Already a whole: 


month has elapsed since those days of 
terror; yet no human being, no do- 
mestic animal, no poultry, nay, not 
even a sparrow was to be met with; 
only ravens in abundance, feeding on 
the corpses, were seen. Since then 
some human beings with the remain- 
der of the cattle have returned to their 
ruined dwellings; but both carrying 
with them the seeds of the most dread- 
ful maladies. Many places in Fulda 
have since lost the tenth, nay the sev- 
enth part of their whole population, 
and likewise their remaining cattle, 
through those maladies; and yet no 
end is to be seen of this inexpressible 
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misery. Many villages are threatened 
with entire depopulation. Nothing 
remains but an appeal for assistance to 
the benevolent. 


From the Prince of Anhault. 
Dessau, March 31, 1814. 
You may easily imagine, gentle- 
men, how welcome this aid is, when 
I frankly confess to you that of late I 
have been deprived of all means to re- 
lieve the unfortunate. This is the 
more painful to me, as during my 50 
years’ endeavour to see my people hap- 
py, I never had greater occasion to 
relieve them than at present, when I 
am rendered incapable of doing it. I 
therefore hasten to fulfil the duties of 
expressing my most cordial thanks for 
this proof of the noble sentiments that 
characterize the English nation. Be 
assured, gentlemen, that the distribu- 
tion of your benevolent donation shall 
be made according to your intention, 
in the most conscientious manner.— 
May God biess you all for your benev- 
olence! This is the most ardent wish 
of my thankful heart. With everlast- 
ing gratitude and profound esteem, 

I remain gentlemen, &c. &c. 
The Prince or ANHAULT. 


From Mr. Hornby to R. H. Mar- 
ten, Esq. 

London, May 5, 1814. 

I arrived here last Tuesday, and 
during my tour through some parts of 
Germany and Holstein, I have inquir- 
ed to what a Cegree your benevolent 
proceedings have alleviated the mise- 
ries of the late war. The instances are 
numberless and most gratifying. [have 
had at Lubeck particular intercourse 
with the Rev. Mr. Geibel, Mrs. Pauly 
and the Burgomaster Mr. Overbeck; 
and all give me the fullest assurances 
that your benevolent intervention has 
saved hundreds. These poor, unhap- 
py objects, bereft of every thing, nay 
in many instances half naked, without 
discrimination of age or sex, turned 
out inthe most inclement season; their 
house and yard pillaged and burning at 
their backs; have literally crawled in- 
to Lubeck, and thrown themselves at 
the doors of several inhabitants, ex- 
hausted and imploring immediave re- 
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lief. Your benevolent provision met 
almost all exigences. With the means 
supplied through your Committee, 
hundreds have been put into comfort- 
able beds, nursed with wholesome 
food, clothed warmly, and life preserv- 
ed, which a few hours, in many 
instances, would inevitably have ex- 
tinguished. I have witnessed the most 
sincere testimonies to individual and 
public gratitude. 

By accounts contained in the Re- 
port of the Committee it appears that 
Lubeck was appointed as a city of ref- 
uge for the exiles from Hamburgh; 
that 4390 persons, in distressing cir- 
cumstances, were provided for by a 
committee in Lubeck, *“‘who for the 
moment saved theirlives.” Inthe sec- 
ond report of the Lubeck committee, 
it is stated—‘‘In the beginning of Feb- 
ruary we had more sick than healthy 
in the general receptacles, and the mor- 
tality became every day greater.” 

Who can réad these accounts of 
distress, occasioned by war, and not 
adore the mercy by which: this region 
has been preserved from similar scenes 
of woe! Or who can refuse to pray, 
that the days of vengeance may be 
shortened, and the time speedily com- 
mence, when wars shall cease to the 
ends of the earth? 


“Religious Tract Society” in 
Great Britain. 

We have been favored with the fif- 
teenth Report of the Committee of 
this Society. It gives a most animat- 
ing account of the prosperity and use- 
fulness of the institution. It appears 
from the report that in May 1812, the 
Parent seciety was aided by 54 Auxil- 
iary societies. ‘The publications of the 
society had been sent as messengers 
of the gospel of peace into every quar- 
ter of the globe; where in many instan- 
ces they had been not only thankfully 
received, but had evidently produced 
most important effects: especially by 
promoting a desire to obtain the holy 
scriptures, 

The committee have caused a selec- 
tion of tracts to be printed, with cuts 
on one side of the sheet, to be affixed 


on the walls of 8, manufacto- 
ries, public houses, ships, and other 
suitable places. 

The Evangelical society of Stock- 
holm continues with unabated zeal the 
distribution of religious tracts. About 
142,000 tracts have been distributed 
in the Swedish language. — 

At the solicitation of pious friends 
in Russia and Holstein, the committee 
has forwarded a supply of tracts for 
distribution to the prisoners of war in 
the Russian empire. Fourteen of the 
tracts of this society have been trans- 
lated into the Russian language a 
pious and nuble lady, who has ied’ sis 
of them printed and circulated chiefly 
at her own expense. 

After taking a survey of the increas- 
ing circulation of tracts in the Rus- 
sian empire, the committee observe 
to the society: —**The names of Peters- 
burg and Moscow will not be less 
known in a religious than in a political 
history. The spirit of the Bible So- 
ciety shed its blessings over Russia, 
even when Moscow was in flames; and 
the tracts which issued from your de- 
pository, have enlightened and consol- 
ed its inhabitants amicst the desolation 
of their city.” 

Several letters, lately received from 
Germany and Switzerland, contain the 
pleasing information, that the religious 
tracts have been extensively circulat- 
ed among both Catholics and Protest 
ants.—The extraordinary distresses 
which many thousands in various parts 
of Germany and Switzerland expe- 
rienced in the course of the last winter, 
have led numbers to serious reflec- 
tions, which have been cherished, 
strengthened and increased by the re 
ligious tracts put into their hands. Sick 
and wounded soldiers have been par- 
ticularly attended to. 

The character of the tracts is thus 
described in the report:— 


‘A genuine religious Tract, adapt- 


ed to the purposes of your society, isa 
composition which concentrates the 
whole practical spirit of the Bible in- 
to the compass of a few pages. It 


may address the reader in the form of 


precept, or narrative; of imaginary or 
authenticated facts. But it is ever 
clothed in the garb of holy sobriety. 
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It speaks in plain and simple language 
the word of God, Ht has a constant 
tendency to interest the heart of the 
reader, by humbling the sinner and 
exaiting the Savior, and promoting 
active and universal obedience.” 

The Report, from which the fore- 
going particulars were taken, is thus 
introduced :— 

“The Committee of the religious 
Tract society, in presenting the fif- 
teenth Annual Report of its proceed- 
ings, trust they will not be deemed al- 
together unworthy of the stewardship 
with which they have been honored. 
When they look back upon the years 
during which the labors of the socie- 
ty have been expended in the prosecu- 
tion of its great object, both at home 
and abroad; years marked by the de- 
vastations of war and the apprehen- 
sion of evils yet to come: in common 
with their countrymen and with Eu- 
rope at large, they feel at the present 
moment, a grateful joy which they 
are unable adequately to express. The 
friends convened at this Anniversary, 
will therefore allow them to utter the 
language of holy and affectionate con- 
gratulation; saying “The Lord who 
sitteth upon the flood; yea, the Lord 
who sitteth King forever; the Lord 
hath given strength unto his people; 
the Lord hath blessed his people with 
peace.” The committee request per- 
mission to add, in the spirit of apos- 
tolical benediction—**Peace be to the 
brethren—The God of peace be with 
you all.” 

The following paragraph in the Re- 
port is too important to be omitted in 
this sketch:— 

**Your Committee have had repeat- 
ed occasion to speak with gratitude of 
that characteristic union among vari- 
oi@ denominations of christians, which 
forms the bond of the Religious Tract 
Society. It is now no longer prob- 
lematical, whether all those who ac- 
cord in the essentials of revealed truth, 
can or cannot co-operate in the great 
work of evangelizing the world. The 
differences of opinion in matters of 
less importance, which each may con- 
seientiously and consistently maintain, 
form no barrier against the practicabili- 
ty of much united and effective exer- 


tion. It has been reserved for the 
happy discovery of ‘the present day, 
that a large portion of common heron 
which the Churchman, the Dissen- 
ter, and the Foreigner, may pie 
occupy; and feel the stability of their 
cause to be abundantly increased by 
the very circumstance of their union. 
The harmony which has uniformly 
distinguished the meetings of this So- 
ciety and of its Committee, as welt as 
their general transactions at home and 
abroad, bears unequivocal testimonies 
to this important and interesting fact.” 


Hibernian Society, for establish- 
ing schools and circulating the 
Holy Scriptures in Ireland. 


THE population of Ireland is esti- 
mated at abeut 5,400,000; of whom 
about 3,200,000 are supposed to be Ro- 
man Catholics. The Protestants have 
diminished within the last 25 years. 
The children of the poor in many 
parts of Ireland are little removed from 
a state of barbarism: and the catholic 
community are under the influence of 
a priesthood, which for the most part 
deprives them of any access to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Thousands of Bibles and Testaments 
have been circulated in Ireland. But 
the principal object has been, the es- 
tablishment of Schools in those parts 
where the catholics are most numer- 
ous, and the condition of the poor most 
necessitous. Into these Schools the 
Scriptures have been introduced, and 
also'the New Testament in the Irish 
language. The Spelling Book, pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Union, 
which includes many Scripture les- 
sons, is invariably taught by those mas- 
ters who receive payment from this 
Society. 

The Schools under the Society’s 
care are 145 in number, and the Schol- 
ars upwards of 8000." These are in- 
creasing. They are visited by persons 
of acknowledged competency and pie- 
ty; and seminaries have been provid- 
ed for qualifying young persons of 
good character and talents to become 
Schoolmasters. 
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From the success that has already 
attended the efforts of the Society in 
establishing Schools, it appears that 
their ts of usefulness are very 
extensive, and that every part of Ire- 
land might be greatly benefited, if 
the resources of the Society were e- 
qual to their opportunities. The plans 
ofextensive usefulness in which they 
are engaged, tho but in their in- 
fancy, bemg sufficiently matured to 
ascertain their general practicability, it 
may be fairly inferred, that the bene- 
fits at present imparted to a few coun- 
ties, might be extended throughout Ire- 
land, did the funds permit. They there- 
fore call with confidence upon the 
friends of religion and humanity, to aid 
them in this most important work and 
labor of love. 

. In our anxiety to promote the know- 

ledge of the Gospel among distant na- 
tions, shall we disregard the mental 
and spiritual wants of the poor inhab- 
ants of Ireland? thousands of whom 
are as ignorant of the will of the true 
God, and of the way of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, and the benign 
effects of the Gospel on the temper 
and conduct, as those who never heard 
of his name! Shall we ourselves be 
entrusted with religious knowledge, 
and not consider that the deposit is 
made, that we may diffuse it in the 
best ways we can devise? Shall we 
forget that we are members one of an- 
other? Shall we leave the Irish peas- 
antry, as they have long been left by 
the Catholic Church, in the most de- 
plorable ignorance; or shall we adorn 
the Protestant faith, by affording, with 
a liberal hand, the means of instruc- 
tion, which leads to the knowledge 
of the Scriptures; which glorifies God, 
produces peace on earth, and good- 
will among men? 


The Hibernian Society was institut- 
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ed in year have been 
favored th the-verenth Ail e 
port. It gives a pleasing account © 
thar meobeed aba this 4 Or the 
Institution. In May 1813, the Society 
had expended in their beneyolent ex- 


ertions £1570 4 0. The 


rake 
due to the Treasury, was 4711 7 0. 


; 


“‘The number of scholars paid for 
by the Society is increased to upwards 

3000.” The benefits of christian 
instruction are not confined to the num- 
ber of children taught at their expense, 
but are extended to all the children 
who attend the same schools—this in- 
crgases the number to 4500. 

‘It has,” says the Report, “beencal- 
culated that to cover all Ireland with 
schools of christian instruction; that 
is, to place a school in each of its 2400 
parishes, and by this means, to edu- 
cate 200,000 poor children, would not 
cost £5000 sterling per annum. And 
will British Christians hear and con- 
sider this statement, and yet remain 
indifferent whether Ireland is cover- 
ed with schools or not?” 

Some pious clergymen have deeply 
interested themselves in the success 
of the schools. Oneof these hasestab- 
lished a school under his own super- 
intendance, which contains no less 
than 640 children. 

Some of the Roman Catholic priests 
have been in opposition to the schools 
—One of them “publickly accused the 
parents, and with violent and awfal 
imprecations, threatened to make the 
ground open and swallow up them and 
their families, if they persisted in 
sending their children to school.” In 
another place, “the priest has no ob- 
jection to the children reading the 
scriptures, provided they do not commit 
them to memory. Some of the priestg 
object to neither. Of these, one has 
even sanctioned the schools at the al- 
tar. 


IN 


Fifth annual meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 


Tue Board met according to ap- 
koreans at Yale College, Sept. 15, 


The following gentlemen were cho™ 
sen officers for the year ensuing. 


$0 


Hon. John Treadwell, Esq. Pres. 

ct Dr. Spring, Vice President. 

ev. Dr. Spring, ‘ 

Rev. Dr. W poalitg rsneasA 

Mr, Evarts, meen 

Rev. Dr. Worcester, Corres. Sec. 

Rev. Mr. Chapin, Recording Sec. 

Mr. Evarts, Treasurer. 

Mr. C. Adams, Auditor. 

From the account of the meeting 
given in the Panoplist we select the 
following particulars. 

*“*The Hon.Elias Boudinot communi- 
cated an extract of a letter, stating an 
earnest request from the Delaware 
Indians, that missionaries be sent a- 
mong them; which extract was refer- 
red to the Prudential Committee. 

“Voted. That itis the opinion of 
this board that the independent and 
unevangelized tribes of indians, occu- 
pying their own lands, whether with- 
out or within the limits stated in the 
treaty of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain, are, with 
other objects, embraced by the act of 
their corporation. 

*‘A sermon was delivered bv the 
Rev. Mr. Richards, from Eph. iii. 8. 

“Voted. That the next annual meet- 
ing be holden at Salem, Mass, on the 
third Wednesday of Sept. 1815, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Chapin was chosen 
preacher for that meeting; and the 
Rev. Dr. Davis second preacher.” 

The Report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee contains an interesting narrative 
of the trials and embarrassments to 
which the Missionaries had been sub- 
jected in India, in consequence of the 
war between Great Britain and the U- 
nited States. From the last accounts 
hopes are entertained, that the mission 
may obtain an establishment at Bom- 
bay. Notwithstanding all the perplex- 
ing circumstances through which the 
missionaries have been called to pass, 
and all the obstacles thrown in their 
way, they are still disposed to perse- 
vere. In their correspondence with 
the governor in India, and with the 
prudential committee, they display a 
firm and amiable temper. 

‘“*It ought,” says the Report, *‘to be 
thankfully noticed, that many enlight- 
ened persons in India—men of enlarg- 
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ed views and great acquaintance with 
the world—dignified magistrates and 
persons ef professional éminence— 
have most unequivocally and earnestly 
expressed their conviction of the ne- 
cessity of missionaries, and their sense 
of the deplorable condition of the peo- 
ple in a moral point of view. Persons 
of this description have joyfully hailed 
the co-operation of America, in the 
great work of evanrelizing mankind, 
as a most desirable event. 

‘It is evident also from every page 
of the correspondence of the missiona- 
ries, that notwithstanding all their dis- 
couragements and perplexities, they 
have been more and more convinced 
by all that they have seen and heard, 
not only of the practicability and duty of 
supporting missionaries, but of its be- 
ing their particular duty, as it is evi- 
dently their highest pleasure, to con- 
sider themselves as unalterably devot- 
ed to this work.” 

Auditor’s certificate. 

**This certifies, that I have examined 
the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, for the year ending 
August 31, 1814, and have found the 
same correctly cast, and well vouched, 
and that the balance of thirteen thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty seven dol- 
lars and fifty three cents in notes, bank 
stock, and cash, remains in the treas- 
ury.” 

The donations to the society from 
Sept. 1, to Oct. 22, amounted to 
$856,19, 


Bible Society of the Netherlands. 


From a paper recently published in 
the Weekly Messenger, it appears that 
the people of the Netherlands are dis- 
posed to express their gratitude to 
God for their deliverance from a for- 
eign despotism, by the institution of a 
Bible Society. 

- “The Bible Society of the Nether- 
lands, at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
invites every inhabitant of the Nether- 
lands to the grand object of this insti- 
tution.” Arrangements are made to 
cover the Netherlands with sections of 
this society. “The month of May is 
fixed upon for a general assembly of 








the deputies of all the sections, for the 

urpose of bringing forth the returns 
of the state of the society, and of dis- 
cussing the mutual interests of the 
same. 

“It is expected from the hearty con- 
cern of the citizens of the Netherlands 
in the cause of christianity, from their 
- geal to make their so much benefitted 
country participate in this instance of 
the glory of other nations, that they 
will come forward to support, and en- 
deavor by all means to promote this so 
sublime—and according to God’s com- 
mands—so highly important undertak- 
ing, in expectation of his holy bless- 
ing. Jn the name of the United Ad- 
ministration. 

P. CHEVALIER, President. 
P. J. Vanver Enns, Secretary. 
Amsterdam, Aug. 16, 1814. 


Fragments. 

In the Evangelical Magazine for 
Feb. 1805, it is stated as a fact, “that 
in all India, within the space of 500 
years, not a single book has been written 
by any of the natives’? What would 
have been the state of knowledge and 
literature in Europe and America, had 
— books been written during that pe- 
riod! 


A faithful sufferer in the cause of 
truth, who had been kept in a dark 
dungeon in the Inquisition in Portugal, 
when brought forth to be martyred, on 
beholding the light of the sun, which 
he had not seen for many years, ex- 
claimed—**‘Who that has reason in 
him could worship any but the Maser 
of that glorious creature!” His inhu- 
man persecutors gagged him immedi- 
ately, and hurried him away to the 
stake. 


In August, 1804, two Jewish wo- 
men in London were contending about 
a quart pot, which each of them claim- 
ed. The owner exclaimed, “God 
strike me dead if it isnot minel” The 
other repeated the same wordss—The 
former replied, “then God strike you 
dead, for it is not yours.” And the 
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one who was not the owner immedi- 
ately dropped down dead. 


Doctor Meikle, of Scotland, was 
called to visit a gentleman who had 
been stung by a wasp orabee. The 
gentleman was very impatient, and ut- 
tered oaths and curses. He wished to 
know if the Dr. could help him. .The 
Dr. observed, “‘all will be over in a lit- 
tle.” The gentleman continued his 
profane language. Wishing to reprove 
him, the Dr. said “I see nothing only 
it might have been im a detter placev”’ 
Where? said the gentleman. The Dr. 
replied, ‘‘why, my good friend, on the 
tip of your tongue,” 


When the missionary society was 
instituted in Gréat Britain, a pious 
clergyman opposed the measure as 
“unseasonable,” and wrote on the sub- 
ject. After some years, in the pros- 
pect of death, the part he had taken 
occasioned him deep sorrow and re- 
gret- He made his will, retracted his 
error, and ordered his son to pay £20 
to the missionary society asa token of 
his love to their cause. 

From this, let all be admonished, 
1st, not t» be hasty in censuring any 
project or measures avowedly design- 
ed to advance the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom and the happiness of the 
world. 2d, Not rashly to condemn 
men as impious and destitute of relig- 
ion, who may Aesitate as to the expedi- 
ency of measures which others ap- 
prove. Even the disciples of Jesus 
were on some points “‘slow to believe” 
what the prophets had foretold, 


Ordination. 

At West Suffield, Dec. 14, 1814, 
Rev. Joseph Mix. First prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Robbins of East Windsor, 
sermon by Rev. Mr Storrs of Long- 
meadow; consecrating prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Prudden of Enfield; charge by 
Rev. Mr. Rowland of Windsor; right 


-hand by Rev. Mr. Gay of Suffield; 


concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Cooley 
of Granville. 
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Installation. ' Obituary. 
On Wednesday, Nov. 23, 1814, the Died at Salem, Dec. 14, 1814, the 


Rev. Josiah Hawes was installed as Rev. Daniel Hopkins, in the 81st year 
Pastor of the third church in Lyme. _ of his age. 


POETRY. 


The new year’s morning. 


‘Tue past demands reflection; anc to aid 
The solemn hour of faithful thought, behold 
A monthly monitor presents its page, 
Chequered with many a truth, in humble guise, 
And filled with news domestic, far removed 
From the loud clamors of these jarring times. 
While others trace with pitying eye intent 
The politics chaotic of this world, 

Let me turn o’er the page of peace:—I hate 
The lines that boast a brother’s woe, and tell 
Of thousands dying by the scourge of war; 
Or whelmed beneath the briny wave—cut off 
In search of wealth, or service of ambition, 
With all their imperfections on their head.” 





Evan Mag. 
— 
Notice. 


Tue conductors of this work have an ardent desire to render it more and 
More interesting, and worthy of patronage. To this end they solicit from 
their brethren in the ministry, communications of the most useful character. 
Pieces truly devotional, biographical sketches, and narratives which may be 
calculated to inform and impress the min d, to warm and mend the heart, are 
earnestly requested. 

In writing for the Disciple our correspondents will bear in mind, that the 
ae portion of our readers are unlearned—that our pages are few in num- 

er, and that Hag or A is desirable. We intend to devote more pages to intel- 
ligence than we did in the last volume. And should a merciful God bestow 
on our country the undeserved blessings of peace, we may expect a fund of 
intelligence of the most interesting nature. We shall gratefully receive, and 
cheerfully insert, accounts from the various Missionary societies, Bible soci- 
eties, and other religious and benevolent institutions in our own country. In 
a word, we wish for a rich variety of matter, from which a selection may be 
made that will be in a high degree adapted to awaken the careless, to re- 
claim the backslider, to comfort the humble, and to diffuse the spirit of pie- 
ty and benevolence through the land. 


—— 
Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 
Mr. Joseph Field, Boston. Mr. Jonathan P. Dabney, Cambridge. 
Mr. Lemuel Capen, Cambridge. Mr. Nath’l. L. Frothingham, de. 
Mr. John E. Abbot, Boston. Mr. Samuel Gilman, Boston. 
Mr. David Reed, Cambridge. Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge. 


Mr. Joseph Allen, do. 


_ Errata. In last No. p. 383, for J. Jell, read J. Ide. 
For Ephraim Kendal, read Ephraim Randall. 








